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more the cynical and, from a feminist point of view* con-
temptuous arguments with which the existence of such an
institution was defended or palliated, ^ made  a  test  case.
When the great department store, Macy's, moved uptown and
built its vast new store on the site of some of the most famous
brothels in New York, the early twentieth century opened
with an omen of a new triumph for the American woman.
Aiid few are the cities in which the old system survives to-day,
even in a disguised form.   Few are the cities in which open
street-walking is as much a national institution as it is in
Britain.    The "love-nest" is known; the visit to the local
tourist camp for the night is known; little udens of iniquity"
such as that which housed the hero of Pal Joey are known.
But not merely are these at least formally secret, not merely
does vice pay the real homage of more or less expensive
hypocrisy to female and sometimes to male virtue, but in all
these illicit arrangements there is no element of undisguised
official toleration and there is no double standard of morality.
In America, as in England, that old dispute is over for the
time being anyway.  The war between the sexes is now fought
on the level, even if it is a low level by nineteenth-century
standards.
But the great triumph of the American woman was prohibi-
tion. It is true that many American women had by 1919
become sophisticated enough to like a drink themselves. But
there was more wit than statistical truth in the jest (possibly
Mrs. Parker's) that "the American woman got the vote just
too late to save the old-fashioned saloon." It is true that,
nowadays, very few saloons, however old-fashioned, dare
exclude the ladies, and those which do are liable to be treated
with the scorn which, so I have been told, American ladies at
Pompeii and Naples received Italian attempts to exclude them
from the more curious relics of the culture of imperial
Rome. But whatever may be the case to-day, a generation
ago, two generations ago, the American woman declared
and waged war on drink. It was the great enemy of her
social and economic security. The bottle rather than the
blonde was the rival she had to fear for her husband's income
and for his otherwise certain devotion to his children.
Strong drink was abundant and cheap; both beer and wine
were nineteenth-century importations into the American